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THE BEGINNING OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 

Tuose who spell the daily papers, par- 
ticularly the one which hails from Printing 
House Square, must have become rather 
weary of the mass of letters on so simple a 
subject as the true date of the commence- 
ment of the next (twentieth) century. It is 
editorially remarked in the first number of 
‘N.& Q.’ forthe present year that we must wait 
another year for that commencement, which 
obviously will not take place until 1 January, 
1901. Nevertheless, strange as it may apes, 
there are some who hold that it has already 
begun ; and apparently amongst these must 
be reckoned one whose dictum reminds us of 
the expression attributed to Cicero, that the 
rising of the stars was then regulated by 
imperial decree—a rather misplaced joke at 
the reformation of the calendar by Julius 
Cesar. Perhaps the following statement of 
facts may be helpful. 

It is well known that the method of 
reckoning dates by the birth of Christ 
was first brought into vogue by Dionysius 
Exiguus in the sixth century of our era, and 
therefore it may be well to refer to the actual 


words of that writer. It will be noticed in 
doing so that the ecclesiastical reckoning was 
not from the birth of Christ, but the Incar- 
nation, that is the day of the Annunciation ; 
the modern modification of taking the birth is 
simply in order to make the year begin at the 
Roman date, which was a week after Christmas 
Day. From the time of Constantine the im- 
perial reckoning was by the indiction, a 
period of fifteen years, the first of which began 
In A.D. 313, when the edict of Milan was put 
forth under the joint authority of Constan- 
tine and Licinius, and eleven years before the 
foundation of Constantinople. Now we will 
turn to Dionysius (the surname Exiguus has 
been taken to mean either that he was small 
in stature or humble in mind), who begins 
his ‘Argumenta Paschalia’ thus :— 


“Si nosse vis quotus sit annus ab incarnatione 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi, computa quindecies 
XXXIV., fiunt DX.; iis semper adde x11. regulares, 
fiunt pxxu.; adde etiam indictionem anni cujus 
volueris, ut puta tertiam, consulatu Probi junioris, 
fiunt simul anni pxxv. Isti sunt anni ab incarna- 
tione Domini.” 


This means that the year A.D. 525 was the 
third of an indiction, and that if the period 
of indictions were carried back, there would 
be thirty-four periods (510 years) and twelve 
years more up to A.D. 522, when an indiction 
period was completed, so that 523 was the 
first year of a new indiction, as 313 was the 
first of the first, 210 years or fourteen indic- 
tion periods before. We have here, then, a 
means of comparing the Dionysian chrono- 
logy with that of the empire. A.D. 525 was 
the third of an indiction, and the year of the 
consulship of Philoxenus and Probus junior. 
This would be the (Varronian) year of Rome 
1278 ; whilst a.p. 1 was the year of Rome 753. 
and that of the consulship of Lentulus and 
Piso. Dionysius Exiguus takes 25 March in 
that year as the date of the incarnation of 
Christ, and 25 December as that of his 
nativity; the modern modification takes 
31 December following as the end of B.c. 1, 
and the next day, 1 January, as the commence- 
ment of a.p. 1. One year from this was, of 
course, completed on 31 December, .p. 1, and 
the second year of the era began on 1 Jan- 
uary, A.D. 2. In like manner, one hundred 
years, or one century, was completed on 
31 December, A.D. 100, and the second century 
began on 1 January, 101. Carrying this on, 
nineteen centuries from the assumed date of 
the birth of Christ will be finished on 31 De- 
cember, A.D. 1900, and the twentieth century 
will begin on 1 January, 1901. All this is 
unaffected by the question of the true 


date of the birth of Christ, it being impos- 
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sible now to alter in our chronologies the one 
which has been so long accepted. 
W. T. Lywn. 
Blackheath. 


MODERN ZODIACS. 
(Continued from 9 8. iv. 204.) 


103. On the wall opposite the entrance to 
the first court in the Musée Carnavalet, 
Paris, are four large bas-reliefs in stone of 
the Seasons, with Aries, Scorpio, Libra, Capri- 
cornus above them, by Goujon (d. 1572). It 
was formerly the residence of Madame de 
Sévigné. 

104, On the rev. of a large bronze medal of 
Charles of Gonzaga, 1608, is an arc bearing 
Leo, Virgo, Sol in Libra, Scorpio, and Capri- 
cornus. In the Mint, Paris. 

105. In the ceiling of a ground-floor gallery 
in the Louvre Museum is a large oblong 
bronze tablet on which is seen Jupiter sup- 
porting a deep band bearing half the signs 
inside and half outside, while Cupid flies with 
a curled snake. Henri IV. died 1610. 

106. The Galerie d’Apollon in the Louvre 
has its cornice on both sides adorned with 
aa white plaster figures of the signs, fanci- 
fully rendered, by Girardin et a/., 1659. 


| 


107. Copper- plate 8vo. engraving of 
Hstas,’ husbandry, with Virgo, Sol 
Cancer, in the sky; signed “M. Heem” 


114. Painting of the signs on the ceiling 
of the Royal Medical Library, Frankfort, 


seventeenth century. 
115. ‘oor engraving of No. 114, in- 
scribed “ Bibliotheca lio Medica M.ML. 


Francofurti, 1679,” above, and “ Foster exc. 
del M. Hailler fecit” below; Paris quay 
box, 50 c. 

116. Picture of Franche-Comté conquered 
by Louis XIV., 1674. “The ceiling is covered 
| clouds, between which are seen the signs 
of the Fish, of the Zodiac, and of the Bull, 
which indicate the months in which this 
expedition was made.” In the Hall of 
Mirrors, Versailles ; Dewharne, ‘ Museum of 
Versailles,’ p. 45. 

117. ‘Fang Sing Too; or, Maps of the 
Constellations,’ consisting of nine plates by 
Ming - Ming - Go, «.¢, the Jesuit Pietro 
Grimaldi, 1711, 4to., pp: 6. A copy is in the 
B. M., mentioned in Bib. Bat.’ 

118. Bronze medal of the reign of 
Louis XV. Rev., Atlas bearing a globe 
having signs on a _ band it, 1716, 
Cat. No. 4. Great hall, Mint, Paris. 

119. In the old state rooms of the Louvre are 
three large pieces of old tapestry represent- 
ing hunting scenes, having the signs Pisces, 
Aquarius, and Aries on them respectively. 

120. In other rooms in the Louvre are two 


| very large pieces of old tapestry representing 


(C. H., born 1630), 11 in. by 10 in. In a/ hunting scenes, bearing in a circle at the top 


quay box, Paris, 3 fr. 

108. A companion engraving to No. 107, 
labelled ‘Autumnus,’ with Sagittarius, 
Scorpio, and Libra in the sky. In the 
same place, 3 fr. 

109. On the rev. of a bronze medal of 
Nicholas Brulart of Sicily, Chancellor of 
France 1613, is Apollo in a quadriga above 
a globe bearing signs. In the great hall of 
the Mint, Paris. 

110. On the ob. of a large bronze medal is 
a portrait of Richelieu, 1631 ; on the rev. is a 
globe with twelve stars on a band. Outside 
are seven starsonaring. Great hall, Mint, 


aris. 

111. In the Gallery D of the Louvre is a 
painting by Rubens (d. 1640) of the 
apotheosis of Henri LV., in which is an are 
with four signs in the sky. 

112. A large bronze medal to commemorate 
the assiduity of the King in Council, 1661, 
contains Phebus driving through the sky 
beneath an arc bearing Leo, Virgo, Libra. 
No. 91 A. In great hall, Mint, Paris. 

113. Engraving of a decoration containing 
the zodiac, used in an open-air festival, is in 
* Histoire du Carrousel de Louis XIV.,’ Paris, 
1672. 


the signs Aries and Pisces. 
121. In the Luxembourg Palace picture 
gallery are three pieces of old tapestry, 

ring respectively at the top Cancer, 
Aquarius, Aries. In the sculpture gallery 
is a piece ey Pisces. In Salle Caille- 
botte is another large old piece with Virgo 
on it. They represent hunting and country 
scenes. 

122. In the Musée Galliera, Paris, in 
the side room, on the wall, is a very large 
piece of tapestry having Aries in a circle at 
the top. The border and position of sign are 
similar to those in the Louvre. Orley made 
twelve designs illustrating the months (of 
which this is one) for Marie de Bourgogne, 
seventeenth century. 

123. One of the state rooms at Fontainebleau 
Palace is hung with three large pieces of old 
Beauvois tapestry, bearing respectively Leo, 
Taurus. 

124. In the Gobelins Tapestry Works, Paris, 
is a large piece of tapestry representing 
St. Germain’s Palace, with Gemini at the top, 
seventeenth century. 

125. In the Gobelins Works, premiére salle, 
is a piece of tapestry bearing Taurus on the 


top, (?) sixteenth century. 
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126. In another room at the Gobelins is a 
iece of tapestry of a high form having 
‘aurus in an oval frame at the top. 

127. In the dining-saloon of the Chateau 
de Chantilly are seven large magnificent 
pieces of tapestry, representing hunting 
scenes. Within circles in the centre of the 
lowest borders are Capricornus, Scorpio, 
Libra, Sagittarius, Virgo kneeling, Gemini, 


128. The constellations are illustrated b 
Flamsteed in his atlas or ‘ Historia Celestis 
Britannica,’ 1725. 

129. Large bronze medal to commemorate 
a visit of the king to the Mint, bearing an 
are with Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, 
Sol in Sagittarius, 1719, No. 417, Cat. No. 19. 
Great hall, Mint, Paris. 

130. Small bronze medal, same subject, an 
are with Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Sol in Taurus, 
1719, Cat. No. 19 B. 

131. A standing clock with a large bronze 
and brass face has inside the clock circle a 
broad bronze circle with the signs engraved 
on it, each divided by brass slips bearing the 
month names. An astronomical clock made 
by Kriegseissen, and approved by the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, 10 July, 1726. A 
revolving gilt sun points to each sign in turn. 
A metal globe is in the centre of the face, 
having a circle of stars around it. The order 
is Egyptian; Aries is a horse, Cancer a 
nondescript. On high wooden stand. In 
first-floor gallery. Conservatoire des Arts 
et Métiers, Paris, No. 7492. 

132. A famous astronomical clock, invented 
by Passemante and executed by Danthiau, 
1749, is in the clock-room of Louis XIV. 
“This masterpiece of clockwork and mechan- 
ism is 7 ft. high, marks regularly the seconds, 
the different phases of the moon, the position 
of the heavens relative to the planets,” &c., 
Dewharne, p. 47. Above the face is a crystal 
globe containing a planetary, the signs bein 
embossed on a broad gilt metal band aroun 
it. The standing case and ornamental ad- 
juncts are of the heaviest solid gilt metal. 
At Versailles Palace. A. B. 


(To be continued.) 


BYRONIANA. 


In reading Madame de Staél’s ‘Corinne’ I 

ve been struck with a close resemblance 
between two passages in the first book of 
this work and several expressions in Byron’s 
‘Address to the Ocean’ in the fourth canto 
of ‘ Childe Harold,’ stanzas 179-184 :— 

“On aime 4 rapprocher le plus pur des sentiments 
de lame, la religion, avec le spectacle de cette 


les montagnes sont coupées par ses routes ;...... Mats ss 


** Le spectacle de la mer fait toujours une impres- 
sion profonde ; elle est image de cet infini qui attire 
sans cesse la pensée, et dans lequel sans cesse elle 
va se perdre. Oswald...... se rappelait le temps ott 
le spectacle de la mer animait sa jeunesse, par le 


'Y | désr de fendre les flots & la nage, de mesurer sa force 


contre elle.” —Chap. i. 

The portions I have italicized seem to me 
to come very near in the thought, and now 
and then in the very wording, to some of 
Byron’s expressions :— 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 
Man marks the earth with ruin ; his control 
Stops with the shore...... nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 
When for a moment, &c. 
His steps are not upon thy paths, thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him ; thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee. 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 
The image of Eternity. 
And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my jy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to 
rne, &c. 
The fine lines that commence stanza 182, 


Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
are referred for their probable source, by 
the editor of Murray’s ‘ Byron,’ to a remark of 
Dr. Johnson’s recorded by Boswell (p. 505 in 
Croker’s edition, Murray, 1890); and it does 
not seem unlikely that Byron was also, either 
consciously or unconsciously, utilizing in 
this poetical apostrophe the above thoughts 
and language of Madame de Staél. 

This supposition may seem confirmed b 
an interesting foot-note on p. 407 of Moore's 
‘Life of Byron,’ ed. 1860. The text has 
recorded the t's habit of writing notes 
in Madame Guiccioli’s books :— 

“One of these notes, written at the end of the 
fifth chapter, eighteenth book of ‘Corinne’ (‘ Frag- 
ments des Pensées de Corinne’), is as follows: ‘ 
knew Madame de Staél well—better than she knew 
Italy—but I little thought that, one day, I should 
think with her thoughts, in the country where she 


-— laid the scene of her most attractive produc- 
ion. 

The italics are apparently Byron’s, and the 
remark refers doubtless to the chapter he 
had just been reading ; but it goes to show 
that the resemblances I have noted are not 
mere coincidences. 

The date of ‘Corinne, ou I'Italie,’ is 1807 ; 
the fourth canto of ‘Childe Harold’ is da 
Venice, 1818. I do not wish to he under- 


d 
t, superbe mer, sur laquelle VThomme jamais ne peut ~ 
sa_trace. La terre est travaillée 
n- vaisseaux sulonnent un moment les ondes, la vague 
vient effacer aussitét cette oy marque dé servitude, 
Cc. et la mer reparait telle quelle fut au premier jour de oy 
Ly la création.” —Chap. iv. 
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stood as bringing any charge of plagiarism 
against Byron. His acknowledgment of the 
source would have been satisfactory ; but he 
may have borrowed, as so many great writers 
have done, quite unconsciously ; and such 
a magnificent improvement on another's 
thoughts is generally held to be its own 
justification. C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 
(To be continued.) 


Frecp- MARSHALS IN THE Army. —I have 
not yet had an opportunity of seeing Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s ‘ Life of Wellington,’ 
though I hope to do so soon, as I gather 
from the reviews that I have read that it 
affords the most lifelike portrait of the Great 
Duke that has yet been Senisted. A passage 
in one of these reviews has arrested my 
attention. It occurs in the Atheneum for 
16 December, 1899, and in order that there 
may be no mistake, I will quote it in full:— 

“For the battle of Vittoria Wellington was 
created Field-Marshal. The author in a foot-note 
is guilty of an inaccuracy with regard to this pro- 
motion which by a little care he might have avelied. 
He says that ‘ there was no precedent for promotion 
to the rank of Field-Marshal in the British service 
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later than that of the Duke of Cumberland fifty | 


years before.’ He is inerror: the then Conimander- 
in-Chief, the Duke of York, had been made Field- 
Marshal some seventeen or eighteen years pre- 
viously.” 

Now, if this criticism means anything, it 
means that no officer was promoted to the 
rank of Field-Marshal in th 

between the Duke of Cumberland and the 
Duke of York. But, as a matter of fact, many 
ofticers attained that position in the second 
half of the eighteenth century. The Duke of 
Cumberland, strictly speaking, was never a 
Field-Marshal. He was promoted on 7 March, 
1745, to the high dignity of Captain-General, 
a position which he was the last to enjoy, and 
in which he had been preceded only by the 
Dukes of Marlborough and Ormond. After 
that date the following officers were promoted 
to the rank of Field-Marshal :—Sir Robert 
Rich, Bart., 28 Nov., 1757; Richard, Viscount 
Molesworth, 29 Nov., 1757; John, Earl Ligo- 
nier, K.B., 30 Nov., 1757; James, Lord Tyraw- 
ley, 10 June, 1763; Hon. Henry Seymour 
Conway, 12 Oct., 1793; H.R.H. the Duke of 
Gloucester, 12 Oct., 1793; Sir George Howard, 
K.B., 12 Oct., 1793; H.R.H. the Duke of York, 
10 Feb., 1795. The following officers were 
promoted subsequently, and were, of course, 
senior to the Duke of Wellington :—John, 
Duke of Argyle, 30 July, 1796 ;* Jeffery, Lord 


* This was not ‘the only Duke of Argyle who 
rose to the rank of Field-Marshal. His collateral 


or a parodist of Milton. 
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Amherst, K.B., 30 July, 1796; John, Lord 
Howard of Walden, K.B., 30 July, 1796; Stud- 
holm Hodgson, 30 July, 1796 ; George, Marquis 
Townshend, 30 July, 1796; Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, 30 July, 1796; Charles, Duke of 
Richmond, K.G., 30 July, 1796; and H.R.H. 
the Duke of Kent, 7 Sept., 1805. It will thus 
be seen that the reviewer, in correcting Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, has fallen into a similar 
error himself: an error which by a little care, 
such as a reference to Beatson’s ‘ Political 
Index’ or any other work of that class, might 
have been avoided. W. F. Prrpeaux. 


Cowrer.—There are very original lines in 
Cowper’s first published poems ; but without 
doubt he is less happy in his sombre satires 
than in the representations of nature and the 
mock-heroics of ‘The Task.’ I think that 
Cowper is never happier than when he is 
describing objects exactly, but ludicrously. 
The description of the shadow of his own 
legs in ‘The Winter Morning Walk’ furnishes 
an example of this style of writing. Phillips 
of ‘The Splendid Shilling’ seems to be his 
original when he writes after this fashion. 
Thomson also in ‘The Seasons,’ and Somer- 
ville in ‘The Chase,’ now and then copy 
Phillips, who was always either an imitator 
I dare say that the 
likeness which exists in the two followin 


| passages has been observed, but the origina 


|and its parody are so excellent that I take a 
| pleasure in comparing them :— 


1¢ British army | 


Sweet is the breath of Morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the Sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile Earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful Evening mild; then silent Night 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of Morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glistering with dew ; nor fragrance after showers ; 
Nor grateful Evening mild ; nor silent Night 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering star-light, without thee is sweet. 

* Paradise Lost,’ Book iv. 
The nurse sleeps sweetly, hired to watch the sick, 
Whom snoring she disturbs. As sweetly he, 
Who quits the coach-box at the midnight hour, 
To sleep within the carriage more secure, 
His legs depending at the open door. 
Sweet sleep enjoys the curate in his desk, 
The tedious rector drawling o’er his head ; 
And sweet the clerk below. But neither sleep 
Of lazy nurse, who snores the sick man dead ; 


ancestor, John, Duke of Argyle and Greenwich, a 
distinguished figure in history, but better known 
to the general reader as the patron of Jeanie Deans, 
was raised to that dignity on 14 Jan., 1736, 
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Nor his, who quits the box at midnight hour, 
To slumber in his carriage more secure ; 
Nor sleep enjoyed by curate in his desk ; 
Nor yet the dozings of the clerk are sweet, 
Compared with the repose the sofa yields. 
‘The Sofa.’ 
Wordsworth has an idea similar to one 
of Cowper :— 
Then crouch no more on suppliant knee, 
But scorn with scorn out-brave ; 
A Briton, even in love, should be 
A subject, not a slave! 
Cowper has written thus :— 
Woman indeed, a gift he would bestow 
When he designed a Paradise below, 
The richest earthly boon his hands afford, 
Deserves to be beloved, but not adored. 
* Retirement.’ 
At the head of one of his chapters in 
‘The Pirate’ Sir Walter Scott quotes these 
lines :— 
Oaths fly like pisto!-shots, and vengeful words 
Clash with each other like conflicting swords. 
They remind me of a couplet by Cowper :— 
The clash of arguments and jar of words, 
Worse than the mortal brunt of rival swords. 
* Conversation.’ 
Cowper was a scholar, but his memory 
could not have served him very well when 
he wrote the following lines :— 
Would I had fallen upon those happier days 
That poets celebrate ; those golden times, 
And those Arcadian scenes that Maro sings. 


Nymphs were Dianas then 


then speech profane 
And manuers profligate were rarely found. _ 
*The Winter Evening.’ 
Amongst the poems thus praised were 
that horrid one 
Beginning with “‘ Formosum pastor Corydon,” 
and one or two others of the same sort. The 
nymphs were far from being Dianas. 
E. YarDLey. 


Ausrey’s ‘ Brier Lives.’—On pp. 223-4 of 
vol. i. of this work (reviewed 9 §S. i. 239) 
two treatises attributed by Aubrey to “Sir” 
are by his namesake Mr. Everard Digby, 
M.A. The books are (1) ‘De Duplici Me- 
thodo’ and (2) ‘ De Arte Natandi.’ 

THoMAs. 


Dickens. (See 9" iv. Dickens's 
writings there must be something peculiarly 
subtle and elusive which leads his critics 
into error. I have recently had an oppor- 
tunity of reading ‘Charles Dickens : a Critical 
Study,’ by George Gissing, 1898. The author 


says, “ He will be most positive in see: 


whose acquaintance with the novelists’ [sic] | 
writings is least profound ” (p. 215). But how | 


can we think that he has an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Dickens’s characters who is 
ignorant of the names of many of them ? 

Pp. 77, 91, 92. The author makes a point of 
remembering the surname of the girl Alice 
in ‘Dombey and Son,’ and mentions it five 
times (more times than Dickens himself), 
“Alice Marlow.” The name is not of the 
slightest consequence, but it was “ Marwood.” 

P. 96. “The man called Monk,” in ‘ Oliver 
Twist.’ His name was “ Monks.” 

P. 98. The firm was “Spenlow and Jorkins,” 
not “Jorkins and Spenlow.” 

P. 147. “Sophy Whackles, from whom Mr. 
Swiveller had so narrow and so fortunate an 
escape.” Her name was “Wackles.” 

P. 164. The child bequeathed a kiss to “the 
booful lady.” No; it was “the boofer lady.” 

P. 166. “ The Tuggs at Ramsgate.” Dickens 
wrote “ Tuggs’s.” 

P. 172. For “Kenwig’s” read “ Kenwigs’s.” 

P. 172. For “Smallwood” read “Small- 
weed.” 

P. 172. It was Guppy, not Smallweed, who 
gave Jobling a dinner. 

P. 182. For “Gill’s” read “Gills’s.” 

Sir Walter Besant, in ‘Chambers’s Ency- 
clopedia,’ 1895, iii. 800, says that Dickens 
died “after fifty-eight years of continuous 
work,” but he was only fifty-eight when he 
died. Mr. Leslie Stephen, in the ‘Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ xv. 25, 28, 29, gives 
contradictory dates about some of Dickens's 
children. Ww. C. 


Misquotation.—In the Jubilee Number of 
‘N. & Q.,’ p. 362, it is thus written :—“*‘ You 
the editor of Notes and Queries!’ spoken 
with flattering wonder, say those who marvel 
‘how one small brain could carry all he’ was 
supposed to know.” Where does this come 
from? What Goldsmith wrote in ‘The De- 
serted Village’ is as follows :— 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head should carry all he knew. 

“ Head ” is so much better than “ brain” that 
such a misquotation ought not to go un- 
corrected. H. 

Temple. 


“Gnu.”—Like quagga, which I have ex- 
plained (ante, p. 3), gnu is incorrectly called 
in our dictionaries a Hottentot word. The 
‘Encyclopedic’ says it is from “ Hottentot 
gnu or gnoo,” while Ogilvie and the ‘Century’ 
derive it from “ Hottentot gnu or nju.” In- 
credible as it may seem, all this is pure moon- 
shine. The word is not Hottentot. The 
Hottentots call the animal gaob (see Krén- 
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lein, sub voce). Like quagga, gnu is a Xosa 
word. It will be duly found on p. 149 of the 
‘Dictionary of the Kaflir Language,’ by the 
Rev. W. J. Davis (London, 1872). Davis spells 
it ngu, or, with the nominal prefix of Bleek’s 
ninth class, in-ngu. His g represents the 
palatal click, which is pronounced “by 
placing the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth and suddenly withdrawing it.” The 
Kaflir clicks are all sounded simultaneously 
with the nasal or other consonant which 
accompanies them, as I have myself observed 
from the pronunciation of a young Xosa; 
hence although Davis writes the nasal first 
and the click second, the order might just 
as well be reversed, which seems to account 
for our gnu instead of ngu. 

"Jaume Piatt, Jun. 


1900 AND THE “Srytes.”—There is one in- 
teresting fact connected with the year 1900 
which I have not, so far, seen commented 
upon. This being the hundredth year of a 
century not divisible by four, February has 
only twenty-eight days; but in Russia, where 
the Julian calendar is still in operation, it 
will, as a fourth year, have twenty-nine days. 
As a consequence, from and after 13 March 
(29 February, O.8.) the difference between the 
Russian calendar and ours will be thirteen 
days, in place of twelve as now. The “lost” 
eleven days over which such a commotion 
was raised when the Gregorian calendar was 
adopted by our legislature in 1752 became 
twelve in 1800, through the omission of a leap 
year, and after the date above named they 
will be raised to thirteen. Christmas Day in 
Russia now falls on 6 January and New Year’s 
Day on 13 January ; in future the dates will 
be 7 and 14 January respectively. There will 
be no further dislocation of the calendars for 
two hundred years, by which time Russia 
will probably have brought itself into line 
with the rest of the European nations. 

ALEXANDER PATERSON. 

Barnsley. 


SeasonaBLe Misprint.—The Standard of 
23 December, 1899 (p. 2), has a paragraph 
stating that 
‘the Queen sent to Viscountess Duncannon for a 
box of her Garryhill work from which to choose 
Christmas presents, and Her Majesty purchased 
several dozen of dollies [sic}, handkerchiefs, tea- 
cloths, &c., all beautiful Irish hand-made cottage 


work, for which the school founded by Lady Dun- 
cannon has become famous.” 

Is not “dollies” a misprint for dozlies, the 
small napkins used at dessert? Dolls at the 
above date would have constituted a most 
opportune purchase as Christmas-tree gifts 


for the little ones, but a sober newspaper 
notice would hardly have mentioned them by 
the childish diminutive, nor does it seem 
probable that dolls or other toys are among 
the articles for which Lady Duncannon’s 
Irish school has happily become fa:nous. 
Apropos of dolls, | have seen none prettier 
than those in the St. Petersburg toyshops, 
dressed in the picturesque and graceful old 
national costume, including sarafan and 
kokoshnik, still worn by the ladies at Court, 
but generally ahead by the peasants, who 
now appear to much less advantage in the 
humdrum plain-looking frocks of Western 
Europe. Twenty-Ave years ago it was no 
uncommon thing for women from the country 
to retain the national attire after entering 
service here, but now the only ones who do 
so are the mamki (wet-nurses), some of whom 
are very gorgeously apparelled (in red if their 
nurslings are meh in blue if boys), the 
cynosures of numerous eyes. . E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


“ COMPARISONS ARE oprous.” (See 9% §. iv. 
534.)—This saying, it is there observed, is “as 
old as Don Quixote.” The ‘Oxford Dictionary’ 
shows it to be as old as Lydgate ; and, not 
improbably, it is still older. The next autho- 
rity for it, after Lydgate, given in the ‘O.D.,’ 
is Lyly (1579). But he was preceded by 
W. P. (? 1550) in ‘Pasquine in a Traunce’ 
(1566), fol. 4; by Lodowich Lloyd (1573) in 
‘The Marrow of History’ (1653), p. 19; and 
by Gabriell Harvey (1592) in ‘ Four Letters’ 
(‘ Archaica,’ vol. ii. p. 23). Occurrences of the 
proverb but little iter than these are abun- 
dant. The ‘O.D.’s’ quotation for it from Donne 
should be dated 1619, not 1635. *, H. 

Marlesford. 


A “Sunpay” Hare.—Although an old 
sportsman, I heard the above expression, a 
“Sunday ” hare, for the first time a few days 
ago. On asking the meaning, my friend, 
married to a Yorkshire lady, said it was a 
Yorkshire expression for a tn coursed by 
lurchers on a Sunday, and that these hares 
were considered very tender. C. R. T. 


Miss Kemsie.—In Cruikshank’s 
‘Omnibus,’ which was published in 1842, is 
a whole-page engraving of this lady in the 
character of Norma, in which she appeared 
at Covent Garden Theatre in 1841. She is 
represented as a very fine woman, with 
handsome though rather masculine features, 
wearing a low-cut dress with short sleeves, 
and has her right foot, sandalled, on the steps 
of the altar. The face is in profile, and 
underneath is a facsimile of her autograph. 
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r A short memoir of her previous career is 
y given and its successes, _ : 
m Yet even ‘Norma’ did not escape being 
‘4 travestied, for I can remember huge posters 


‘8 on the hoarding of the new Royal Exchange, 
then in building, which represented Paul 
Bedford in the character of Norma, dressed 


8, in female clothes and enacting the part. 
id Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
d Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
t, {Oxberry’s burlesque of ‘ Norma,’ with Bedford as 
10 the heroine, Wright as Adelgisa, and Mrs. Grattan 
18 as Pollio, was given at the Adelphi, November, 
1841.) 
n 
10 
Queries, 
ig WE must — correspondents desiring infor- 
lo mation on family matters of only private interest 
m to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
. in order that the answers may dressed to 
ae them direct. 
16 
“Hrprrn.”—In the ‘Nidderdale Almanac’ 

for 1874 this word occurs for some kind of 
cake. I should be glad to hear from some 
iV. A 
as person who has made it or eaten it what a 


“hippin ” precisely is. In the Bavarian dia- 


served on most of the principal committees 
of Cromwell’s third Parliament and was a 
very active member. There can be no 
doubt that he was the Edward Carey 
“Counsellor for the State,” who was appointed 
Examiner and Treasurer to the Committee 
for Advance of Money, and who is repeatedly 
named in the calendar of the proceedings of 
that committee. In one place allusion is 
made to a John Carey as his deputy, who 
ape | was his brother. I have failed so 
ar to find him a place in any of the well- 
known Carey pedigrees, and should be obliged 
to any correspondent for aid in discovering 
his parentage. His position as Counsellor to 
the State would seem to denote that he was 
a member of one of the Inns of Court. 
W. D. Prvx. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


GREEN Farrtes: Wootpit GREEN CHILDREN. 

—Woolpit (fossa luporum), in Suffolk, about 
eight miles from Bury St. Edmunds, is a con- 
siderable village, possessing a Lady’s Well, 
near the site of an old chapel, but deservedly 
celebrated in the annals of fairy mythology. 
The story “De quodam et puella de 
terra emergentibus,” told by William of New- é 
bury and by Ralph of Coggeshall, is exceed- 
ingly curious. It describes two children, a 
boy and a girl, coming out of the trenches 
(or Wolf pits) one harvest time, both havin 
reen bodies and dresses of an unknown stuff. 
Vhen they were caught they would eat 
nothing but beans, and soon lost their green WP 
colour ; when they had learnt English they apeiy 
said that they came from the land of St. “aes 
Martin, and as they were watching their Ee 
father’s sheep they heard a sound as of bells, 
and then suddenly found themselves among 
the reapers at Woolpit. The boy lived but a 
short time ; the girl survived and married a 
man of Lynn. Keightley relates this quaint 
tale in his ‘ Fairy Mythology’ (p. 281), while 
Burton refers to “those two greene children, 
which Nubirgensis speakes of in his time, that 
fell from heaven,” and suggests that they 
may have dropped from the sun. Is there 
any parallel to this strange history in the 
folk-tales of any other country? There is an 
odd touch of reality in the statement that the 
green girl married a man of Lynn. Can an 
significance be attached to the children’s 
statement that they came from the “land of 
St. Martin”? Martinmas was the slaying 
time, the time of death. JAMES Hooper. 
Norwich. 


“Ving”=A SHoor.— When did 
vine first acquire this meaning? The word is 
used both in Great Britain and in North 


A lect Aippen is used for a wafer-shaped cake 
a (see Schmeller ; cp. also Lexer’s Middle High 
? German and Schiller-Liibben’s Middle Low 
- German dictionaries). In ‘E.D.D.’ material 
~ the above is the only evidence for the word 
in in an English dialect. A. L. MayHew. 
ad xford. 
rs? Francis Mercer was elected to Trinity 
he College, Cambridge, from Westminster School 
in- in 1618. I should be glad to have further 
ne information about him. G. F. R. B. 
NicHoLas HEMINGTON is said to have been 
elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, from 
id Westminster School in 1619. I should be 
a glad to receive any information about him. 
G. F. R. B. 
nd, Devon.—The Earl of Clare was 
by created in September, 1799, Baron Fitzgibbon, 
oo. of the above place, in the peerage of Great 
. Britain. Can any correspondent inform me 
' why the parish of Sidbury was selected for 
k’s this honour ? A. R. Bayuey. 
St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 
the Army Rank.—In what record and on what 
red date is mention made of the ranks of colonel 
) 13 and of lieutenant-colonel in the English 
ith army ? SENEX. 
res, 
res, Epwarp Carey, M.P. ror WesTMINSTER 
eps IN 1656-58.—He is not mentioned in the 
ind Blue-book list of members of Parliament, 
ph. but clear evidence exists of his return. He 
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America. In Canada and the United States 
even the stems of potatoes are potato-vines. 
Tennyson speaks of “briony-vine ” in 
‘Amphion.’ M. 


“THE GRAVE OF GREAT REPUTATIONS.”— 
Who was the author of the saying that “South 
Africa is the grave of great reputations ” ? 

G. D 


Mr. Brnc.—A servant of this gentleman 
appears to have been put to the rack in 
January, 1621/2, but disclosed nothing. 
What Mr. Bing was this ; and why was his 
servant examined ? Losuc. 


“Arona.” — This curious word forms the 
termination of numerous place-names in 
Lancashire, and in the Lonsdale and Kendal 
portions of Westmorland. Here are some 
examples, given both in the modern and 
ancient spellings, the date of occurrence being 
added in the latter case : Torver, Thorwerghe 
(1202), Thorfergh ‘eam & Mansergh, Manz- 
serge (1066); Sedbergh, Sedberge (1066) ; 
Skelsmergh, Skelsmeresergh (1241 — 1246) ; 
Docker, Docherga (1170-1184), Docarhe (1189- 
1193); Sizergh, Siritisherche (1200 - 1230), 
Siheriderhe (1180-1200) ; Ninezergh, Niandes- 
hergh ; Winder, Wyndergh (1301). These are 
all north of the river Lune. Arkholme, pro- 
nounced Arram, Ergune (1066), Erghum(1318) ; 
Goosnargh, Gusansarghe (1066) ; Grimsargh, 
Grimesarge (1066); Kellamargh, Kelgrimes- 
arewe (1246), Kelgrimesargh (1301); Medlar, 
Midelergh (1235). These are north of the 
Ribble. Anlezargh, Andelevesarewe (1202), 
Anlauesargh (1224); Sholver, Solhher (1202), 
Shollergh, Schalwer (1246); Brethargh, Bre- 
tharwe (1250). These are south of the Ribble. 
Nearly all these examples are the names of 
townships, and represent ancient vills, not 
mere isolated homesteads. 

In Atkinson’s ‘Ancient Whitby and _ its 
Abbey,’ p. 113, Adrgr, Icelandic, “a heathen 
place of worship,” is suggested as the deriva- 
tion. Mr. Anderson, in *Orkneyingar Saga,’ 
p. 187, considers that erg, Icelandic, “a summer 
stock-farm or shealing,” is connected with the 
Gaelic airidh, having the same meaning ; and 
Dr. H. Colley inook, in a paper printed in 
vol. viii. of the 7'ransactions of the Lan- 
eashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, 
p. 72, adopts this as the most probable deriva- 
tion. As, however, the combination of this 
word argh with many personal names, as 
in the instances given above, points to the 
site of a vill or tein, rather than a mere sheal, 
or summer hut, | venture to ask for an 
authoritative opinion if this word is not more 


probably derived from the Icelandic erja, to 
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plough, old English to ear, than from a Gaelic 
word descriptive of much less than a per- 
manent homestead or village. Can the form 
argh or ergh, with a strong guttural sound, 
and presumably used in the sense of a Adm 
or tein and its arable fields, be satisfactorily 
deduced from the Icelandic erja, to ag 


Marton-in-Craven. 


MonuMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS AT THE PARISH 
Cuurcn, Scarsoroucu.—I should like to 
know if the inscriptions on the tombstones 
in Scarborough churchyard, or the small 
brass inscriptions in the church, have ever 
been published. I should also be pleased to 
know if the registers or extracts therefrom 
have been printed. The churchyard is a very 
large one, and contains numerous memorials 
of old Scarborough families, the greater 
number of which are now undecipherable. I 
am anxious to have copies of the inscriptions 
to the families of Rind, Sanderson, and 
Wharton. When I visited the church last 
year I was unable to read the inscriptions on 
the tombstones of the above families which, I 
believe, existed some fifty years ago. The 
registers of Scarborough are to be published 
by the Yorkshire Parish Register Society, but 
I do not know when. Cuas. H. Croucn. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


“ Batty” anp “ Battyrac.”—Perhaps some 
of your readers can enlighten me regarding 
two words which I fail to find in the * New 
English Dictionary.’ “ Bally” I believe to be 
in common use among the uneducated, espe- 
cially in such phrases as “no bally use” and 
“no bally good.” Is it only a mild form of 
“bloody”? “Ballyrag” I have recently 
heard in frequent use in Yorkshire, where it 
seems to be used to describe horseplay, 
especially between persons of opposite sexes 
who might, perhaps, be thought rather too 
old for a game of romps—the sort of thing 
the Spanish indicate in their proverb “ Juego 
de manos es de villanos.” K. B. W. 

{Horseplay between schoolboys is commonly 
known as “ballyragging.” ‘ Bally” Henley and 
Farmer derive from Bally-hooley. For “* bally- 
rag” see s.r. ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ and 
Barrére and Lelanda’s * Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, 
and Cant.’ For “ bally ” see ‘ English Dialect Dic- 
tionary,’ under ‘Bale.’ As to this word the two 
authorities we mention do not agree. } 


Surrotk Name ror Lapysrep.—I under- 
stand that in Suffolk this pretty insect is 
called “bishop” or “ Bishop Barnaby.” Is it 
too fanciful to suggest that, its form being 
somewhat like that of a bishop's mitre, it 
thence derives its name! The other local 
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Suffolk name is “golden bug.” This illus- 
trates what an old college friend of mine, 
now an eminent surgeon in Bury St. Edmunds, 
meant when he spoke in our Cambridge days 
of entomologists as “ bug-hunters.” 
T. Cann HuaGues, M.A. 
Lancaster. 


Str Epwarp Wiprincton.—In the church 
of the Capuchins at Bruges there was for- 
merly a tomb to the memory of Sir Edward 
Widrington, Bart., who died in 1671. The 
inscription gives “Qui uxorem duxit Chris- 
tianam Stuartam neptem Comitis de Both- 
well ex prosapia Iacobi quinti Regis Scoti:.” 
Who were the parents of his said wife Chris- 
tiana? . G. Wattace-James, M.B. 

{ al dington. 


“ PETIGREWE.”—Can any of your readers 
kindly tell me the meaning of the word 
“petigrewe”? In the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts of the parish of Liskeard, Cornwall, 
for the year 1606, amongst the things received 
by the new churchwardens was a “petigrewe,” 
and in 1608 the following entry occurs :— 
“Paid Ambrose Lean for making a frame for 
the petigrew, viii".” WHETTLE. 

[‘ Pettigrew ” is sometimes used for pedigree.] 


‘THe Pen: a JouRNAL or 
—The initial number of this paper was 
issued as a weekly, at twopence, for 
Saturday, 22 May, 1880. At a _ later 

riod it came out as a sixpenny monthly. 
Whe publishers were W. H. Moor & Co., 22, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. I should 
like to know how long the publication con- 
tinued. No. 10 was issued in October, 1880. 
There was a previous periodical called the 
Pen, the first number of which was issued 
some time in 1867. a2 


Wituts anp Puckripce 
mation wanted about the family and genea- 
logy of James Willis, of Ringwood, Hants, 
i died in 1755; also of the family of Puck- 
ridge, or Puckerege, of Romsey, Hants, of the 
time of 1690-1740. These two families were 
connected. A. Garway ATKINs. 

Waxham Rectory, Hickling, Norwich. 


IsLAND OF ProvipENce.—In letter, 
undated, written by Sir Ed. Moundeford to 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes, in answer apparently 
to some inquiry about the island, the writer 
states that, “the company” desiring to sell 
the island to the States of Holland, the Ear! 
of Holland, the company’s governor, had 
applied to his Majesty for leave to sell. 
Leave was refused, but promise was made of 
certain advantages—e.g., freedom from cus- 


toms duties for twenty-one years ; free letters 
of marque within ten degrees, and to have an 
admiralty of their own; freedom from the 
proclamation against going into the American 
plantations “so that we may send or carry 
whom we will.” It was thought, the writer 
adds, that thenceforward much immigration 
would go to “this plantation instead of New 
England.” Which island of Providence would 
this be? Query, that in the Bahamas (Nassau), 
or an islet of the same name further sout 
and nearer to Honduras and Nicaragua? 
Losuc. 


Jamaica.”—-What is the origin of 
this term as applied to the sun by sailors ; 
and is its use confined to that class? I hearc 
it used by an officer on a ship when, after 
a dull day, a gleam of sunshine appeared 
towards evening. “Ah!” he said, “there’s 
old Jamaica.” I asked him what he meant, 
and he said “old Jamaica” was a name that 
sailors gave to the sun. O. 58. 


Beplies, 


SOUTH AFRICAN NAMES. 
(9 S. iv. 436, 519.) 

A FEW names may be added to those already 
enumerated. Ladybrand, Ladygrey, and 
Ladyfrere are names of the same class as 
Ladysmith. Aliwal is a name transferred 
from India by Sir Harry Smith to com- 
memorate the victory that he had gained on 
the Sutlej over the Sikhs in 1846. Delagoa 
Bay is a curiously jumbled version of the 
Portuguese Bahia de Lagoa, “bay of the 
lagoon”; and Lourenco Marques bears thename 
of a Portuguese trader who here established 
a factory for the barter of ivory with the 
natives. Further north, at the mouth of the 
Pungeve River, is Beira, whose Portuguese 
name means a “spit of sand.” The Orange 
Free State lies between the Orange River and 
the Vaal. The well-known orange tree on 
the postage stamp of the state isa punning 
cognizance, the name of the river having 
been given in compliment to the princes of 
Orange-Nassau, Stadtholders of Holland. 
The Transvaal Republic lies beyond the river 
Vaal, whose name means the “ yellow” river 
(Dutch vaal, “yellow” or “tawny ”). It need 
hardly be said that Natal means Christmas 
in Portuguese, on which festival the coast 
was discovered. Bechuanaland is the country 
of the Bechuanas, which means “those who 
are alike,” or equal, from the Bantu word 
chuana, “ alike,” “similar,” or “equal,” with 


the ethnic prefix. In 1670 Simon van der 
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Stell was the Dutch Governor of the Cape ; 
he founded Stellenbosch, and his name is 
borne by Simon's Valley, and, it is believed, 
by Simon’s Bay, on whose shores Simonstown 
has been built. Constantia, where a cele- 
brated Cape vintage is grown, was so named 
in 1686 after his wife. In 1675 Drakenstein 
was named in honour of the Baron van 
Rheede, Lord of Drakenstein in Geldern. 
In 1839 Colesberg was named after Sir Lowry 
Cole, then Governor of the Cape. Another 
Governor, Sir Henry Barkly, gave his name 
to Barkly West. Lord C. Somerset, son of 
the Duke of Beaufort, also a Governor, named 
the two districts of Somerset and Beaufort. 
Port Elizabeth bears the name of the wife 
of General Donkin. Lord Kimberley was 
Colonial Secretary when the diamond mines 
at the place which bears his name were dis- 
cove The town and district of Paarl are 
named from a oe rounded block of granite 
called the “pearl,” a neighbouring angular 
block being called the “diamond.” Saldanha 
ae bears the name of Admiral Antonio de 
Saldanha, who, in 1503, was there attacked 
and wounded by the natives while waterin 
his ship. The Agulhas Bank, a great shoa 
which extends from Saldanha Bay nearly to 
Natal, takes its name from the extreme 
southern point of Africa, called by the 
Portuguese Cabo das Agulhas, the “Cape of 
the Needles,” because here, at the time of the 
discovery, the needle of the compass showed 
no deviation, but pointed due north and south. 
One of the curiosities of local nomenclature is 
the name of the Cameroons, the greatest 
mountain mass in Western Africa, which 
means “shrimps,” the Portuguese having 
given the name of Rio dos Camaraons, “river 
of shrimps,” to a stream south of the moun- 
tain, which subsequently took its name from 
the river. Johannesburg is named after 
Mr. Johannes Rissik, the Surveyor-General 
of the Transvaal, and not after Johannes 
Paul Kriiger, as I lately stated. I am asked 
how Kriiger's name should be pronounced. 
The gis not hard, and the u is modified, so 
that Kreehyer very nearly represents the 
pronunciation in English spelling. 
Isaac TAYLor. 

Would Mr. Pratt, whose contributions are 

always exceptionally welcome, at least to me, 


good enough to look a little further into | decided 
the points discussed by him in your issue of | done on 2 January 


zune. I have also heard Filljee (Villiers). 
Joubert I have heard pronounced as in French, 
except that the final ¢ is sounded (and pos- 
sibly the initial j may be as in English, not in 
French). By the way, I am absolutely certain 
that the Cape (not the Holland) pronuncia- 
tion of kopje is identical with the English 
“ copy.” R. J. WALKER. 


Orper oF THE Batu (9 §. iv. 537).—The 
proper contraction for Knight of the Bath, 
when the Order of the Bath consisted of one 
class only (as is now the case with the Garter, 
Thistle, and St. Patrick), was K.B. When 
the Order was divided into three classes, a 
Knight Grand Cross had G.C.B. put after his 
name, a Knight Commander K.C.B., and a 
Companion C.B., and the contraction K.B. as 
applied to the Order of the Bath ceased to be 
used because there were no longer any simple 
Knights. It is still perfectly correct to apply 
it to any one who was a Knight of the Order 
before it was divided into classes, if such a 
necessity arises in writing _ historically. 
The mistaken idea that K.B. means a 
Knight Bachelor is largely due to ‘ Debrett,’ 
which Peerage, I think, until quite recently 
used it in its es with that meaning, and 
added an equivalent explanation in the table 
of contractions. This contraction, however, 
‘ Debrett’ has now abandoned, using in pre- 
ference the contraction “ Knt.,” which is the 
oe r contraction for Knight or Knight 

elor. A. C. Fox-Davigs. 


Before this Order was subdivided into the 
three grades of Knights Grand Cross, Knights 
Commanders, and Companions, the proper 
contraction of a Knight of the Bath was K.B., 
as a reference to Beatson’s ‘ Political Index’ 
or to any Army List anterior to 1815 will 
show. In the case of a Knight Bachelor, the 
contraction “ Knt.” sufficed to describe him. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

K.B. means Knight of the Bath, old style, 
and was yn? any description. There is no 
“inferior order of Knight Bachelor.” The 
last Knights made according to the ancient 


forms were at the coronation of Charles II. 
|The Order, military only, was revived with 
| restricted numbers by George [. in 1725. At 
| the conclusion of the war in 1814 it was 
to extend the limits ; and this was 
1815—“ for the purpose 


23 Dec., 1899, and to give us the results of his | of commemorating the auspicious termination 


study ? 
from the Cape who 
I gather that Cape Dutch (as colloquially 
spoken) is very different from Holland 


1 have (¢.g.) 


I me! converse with people | of the contest ”—by declaring that the Order 
now Cape Dutch ; and | should be composed of three classes. 


In 1847 
/it was further extended by the addition of 


oH utch. | Civil Knights Commanders and Companions ; 
ways heard Filljune, not Fill- | and the Order now consists of the three classes 
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—KnightsGrand Cross, Knights Commanders, 
and Companions. For further information 
see Sir Bernard Burke's ‘ Book of Orders of 
Knighthood.’ T. LonspDALe. 


[Very many similar replies are acknowledged. } 


Gray (9 §. iv. 531).—The 
lot to which Cox. Pripgaux refers under this 
heading as sold at Strawberry Hill, 12 May, 
1842, is mentioned in the catalogue of that 
sale, sixteenth day, Jot 56, as “an agate 
puncheon seal, with the arms of Mr. Gray, 
the poet, and a goa stone. These two 
articles are extremely curious, and were 
presented to Mr. Walpole by Dr. Brewer [ste] 
and Mr. William Mason, the executors ot 
Mr. Gray.” Robins’s ‘ Aides Straw- 
berrianz’ reported the “names of purchasers 
and the prices to the Sale Catalogue,” and 
of lot 56 stated that it fell to “Strong, 
Bristol,” for three guineas. This person 
seems to have been a dealer or buyer on 
commission. His name frequently occurs in 
the ‘ Ades’ as having secured lots for small 
sums, 0. 


William Aislabie, who had succeeded to 
the estate of Studley, bought the adjoining 
roperty of Fountains, incediog the abbey, 
in 1768. See all the particulars in the late 
Mr. Walbran’s ‘Fountains Abbey,’ vol. ii. 
1878 (Surtees Soc. vol. Ixvii.).  W. C. B. 


With reference to a paragraph in the note 
on ‘Gray and Walpole,’ I may say that the 
latter part of Cunningham's note doubtless 
contains an error, for the place referred to 
as “once the property of Mr. Hudson, the 
Railway King, now the property of Lord 
Londesborough,” is Londesborough Park, 
near Market Weighton, between Beverley 
and York. T. LonsDALe. 


“ Hornine ” (9° S. iv. 496).—I remember 
reading of this in one of Crockett’s novels. 
I cannot now recollect which book it was, but 
it may have been ‘The Men of the Moss 
Hags.’ I think the term used was being 
“ put on the horn.” Joun T. Pace. 

est Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“Niwmer” (9% S. iv. 438, 506).—A West 
Riding variant of this word is * minninon,” 
applied to refreshment taken in the forenoon, 
usually bread and cheese and ale. 

E. 8. ALDERsOoN. 


Scorr Quotation Wanrtep (9* S. iv. 518). 
~The stanza or closes the fragmentary 
Shepherd’s Tale’ of 1799. Of this Lockhart 


says: “ Another imperfect ballad, in which 


familiar to every reader of Scottish history 
and romance, has n found in the same 

rtfolio, and the handwriting proves it to 
- of the same early date ” (‘ Life of Scott,’ i. 
307, ed. 1837). Lockhart quotes the fragment 
in extenso. See any good edition of the 

ms in the section “Lyrical and Miscel- 
aneous Pieces, in the Order of their 
Composition or Publication.” 

Tuomas BAYNE. 


The stanza is correctly quoted from the 
seventh of the ‘ Miscellaneous Poems,’ 
arranged in chronological order. The title 
of the 2m is ‘The Covenanter’s Fate,’ 
written in 1799, exactly a century ago. 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 
(Other replies are acknowledged. } 


ScaNDAL ABoUT QueEN EizaBeTH (9% 
S. iv. 187, 272, 541).—If the next time your 
currespondent PALAMEDES happens to be at 
Penshurst Place (it is not a castle) he will 
examine the well-known picture of the queen 
dancing, he will see nothing shocking about 
it. She is dancing a dance of the period, in 
which the gentleman at certain intervals fell 
gracefully on one knee whilst his partner 
took a short rest on the other. A modifica- 
tion of this dance would bea welcome change 
from our eternal waltz. Henry Taytor. 

Braeside, Tunbridge Wells. 


CLERKS oF THE BoarRD oF GREEN CLOTH 
(9 SS. iv. 329, 388, 443, 486).—1 was wrong 
in stating that Beatson does not give a list 
of these. It occurs in part iii. p. 110, infra 
the general heading of ‘Suppressed Offices,’ 
edition 1786. There were three editions of 
this most useful compilation, viz., 1786, 1804, 
1806. The scheme was modernized and, to 
a certain extent, brought up to date by 
Joseph Haydn in ‘The Book of Dignities,’ 
published by Messrs. Longman in 1851. 

W. Roserts. 


Ricut or Sanctuary (9 8. iv. 437) —By 
21 James [. cap. 28, sec. 7 (1623), the privilege 
of sanctuary was taken from pds aon 
as from all other places: “That no sanctuary 
or privilege of sanctuary shall be hereafter 
admitted or allowed in any case.” Did the 
repeal of the law in England affect the de- 
cision in the case at Malta, in or about the 
year 1807? Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Frain” (9% §. iv. 436, 507).—“ He chose 
out saw, hammer, plane, and auger, and 
packed them in a carpenter's frail, with a few 
other tools” (‘The Ship of Stars,’ by A. T. 
Quiller-Couch, 1899, p. 121). ‘The Ship of 

C. C. B. 


he had meant to blend together two legends 


Stars’ is a Cornish story. 
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Carpinat York §S. iv. 289).—The state- 
ment is not incredible, seeing that Henry 
was twenty-three 
became cardinal. He was, too, distinguished 
for much spirit in these early years. But 
the thing is very improbable. So much has 
been raked up about the later Stuarts that 
this would assuredly not be overlooked by 
people who have accepted the statements of 
the Countess Albany. There was much 
mystery about Henry’s will, but it resulted 
in nothing that would suggest the birth of 
this son. The tale of the Sobieski Stuarts is 
even worse. Surely the legend of the Allens 
is not going to appear again, with Henry 
Benedict for Charles Edward. Whether they 
were impostors or not, the Sobieski Stuarts 
made a romantic story without any great 
reference to Cardinal York. In connexion 
with the life in Rome, I venture to mention 
an article in the July Quarterly on ‘ Montes- 
quieu in Italy.’ 
ease with which endless and _ boundless 
scandals of this kind could be put abroad. 
Cardinal Ottoboni, for instance, was the 
reputed father of about seventy children. 

GEORGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


THe Vowet ComBINATIon (9 S. i. 305). 
—This may well puzzle a foreigner, e. 7., in 
trying to say, “The yeoman saved his people 
from the leopard.” George Sandys, in his 
version of the ‘Eneid,’ bk. i., speaks of “Eneas 
feoble knees.” See p. 535 of the Ovid volume 
1632. H. THornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Tue Ortern or “Trips” (9 §S. iv. 308, 352, 
461, 488).—The verb will be found in Richard 
Hearl's ‘Canting Academy ; or, the Devil's 
Cabinet Opened ’ (London, 1673), at p. 37 :— 

* Karnest, A part or share, As for example, Tip 
me my Earnest, Give me my Share or Divident.” 


Q. V. 

James Dovetas Stoppart Dovetas (9% 
S. iv. 539).—The question as to whether a 
peeks gd individual is entitled to armorial 
earings can only be satisfactorily answered 
by the College of Arms. If the above-men- 
tioned Douglas registered his descent from a 
Douglas to whom armorial bearings had been 


granted or allowed, he would beentitled to bear | 


the arms and crest with due difference. If he 
could not prove his descent from an armiger, 
it would be open to him to become a grantee 
himself by petitioning the Karl Marshal and 
paying the fees. In Scotland, even if he 
proved descent, he would have to have the 
arms matriculated. CHEVRON, 


rears of age before he | 


From it can be gathered the | 


| Iron Pavement (9% §. iv. 514).--This ex- 
| periment seems to have been tried in more 
than one part of London. In the Luropean 
Magazine for July, 1817, p. 30, there are some 
‘Reflections on Modern Improvements in 
Science,’ in the course of which the writer 
remarks :— 

“It seems, however, with all our wisdom, we are 
fast reverting to the Iron Age......0ur parochial 
limits are defined by iron. On iron streets we may 
roam by day, while on iron oor we may, if we 
choose, repose by night. was naturally led into 
these reflections, on observing the experiment now 
making respecting iron pavement in the vicinity of 
Leicester Square.” 

He then proceeds to discuss the question 
of iron versus granite. G. L. APPERSON. 


With reference to Mr. R. WeLrorp’s query 
about ‘Iron Pavement,’ tessellated pavement 
was, to the best of my belief, laid down in 
Leadenhall Street in the early sixties to 
remedy the slipperiness of the wooden pave- 
I believe it was not a success. 
| SEXAGENARIAN. 

FLaAxMAn’s Wire (9 8. iv. 399, 502).—On 
3 April, 1815, twenty persons formed a society, 
and taking a large upper room near the 
| Obelisk in St. George’s Fields, Southwark, 
there commenced worship according to the 
doctrines promulgated by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. Three years later, success having 
attended its efforts, the little band took a 
lease of a piece of land in Waterloo Road and 
built thereon a chapel, which was opened on 
30 May, 1819. The lease was granted to three 
‘of the members, whereof one is described as 
\“Jervoise Bugby, Bedford Street, Strand, 
London, Gentleman.” His wife was—I have 
it on the authority of an octogenarian lady to 
whom the fact was familiar in her child- 
hood—a niece of Anne Denman, who married 
John Flaxman. His complete acceptance 
of Swedenborg’s teaching is a matter of 

‘common knowledge. In 1820 the society 
determined to open a free school, and erected 
for the purpose a building at the back of the 
chapel, wherein the school was started in 1821, 
and continued for upwards of a quarter of 
a century. Jervoise Bugby, aforesaid, was 
treasurer of the school for the years 1822-3 
and 1823-4, and I have temporarily in my 
possession the original account - book in 
which his figures appear in the very finest 
clerkly fashion of the period. Among the 
subscribers’ names are those of “Mr. E. 
Denman ” and “ Mr. W. Denman.” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. give me in- 


| ment. 


formation concerning the “celebrated John 
Church, well known in London by the name of 
| the ‘Obelisk Preacher,” who preceded this 
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little party of Swedenborgians in the tenancy 

of the “large upper room,” or indicate its 

exact location ? CaARLEs HIGHAM. 
169, Grove Lane, S.E. 


Lrycotn’s Inn Fretps (9 §. iv. 512).—A 
short notice of Cavendish Weedon, Esq., ap- 
pears in the appendix to ‘The Student’s Guide 
to Lincoln’s Inn,’ by Thomas Lane (second 
edition), 1805, pp. 209-10. From this it appears 
that he was 
“a younger son of Thomas Weedon, in the county 
of Bucks, Esq., by Frances, his wife, daughter of 
Sir Henry Crook, son of Robert Crook, of Chilton, 
barcnet ; which Sir Robert was twice Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and died one of the judges 
of the Court of King’s Bench.” : 
It is further stated that about 1683 Weedon 
became the first inhabitant of New Square, or 
Serle’s Court as it was first named. By his 
enterprise the square received many embel- 
lishments, including a fountain in the 
centre. He coliected subscriptions to provide 
an organ for Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, but this 
With 
respect to the plan for beautifying Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields as set forth by Mr. Kossins, Lane 
states in a note that Wren’s model of the 
projected chapel is in Lincoln’s Inn Library 
“and in good preservation.” Is this still the 
case? Thomas Allen, in his ‘ History and 
Antiquities of London’ (1828), iv. 408, says :— 

“In the early part of the last century a Mr. 
Wheedon [sic] proposed to erect a beautiful range 
of buildings on the east side of the [Lincoln’s Inn) 
gardens. The plan was that they should be only one 
story high, and be without chimneys, but it did not 
meet with encouragement.” 

Joun T. Pace. 


“Sock” (9% §. iv. 539).—This word is in 
constant use in this locality. It has two 
meanings, one being “to throw,” eg. “I'll 
sock a stone at you.” A favourite diversion 
amongst boys just now is “socking” birds. 
They proceed along the hedges, one boy or 
more on each side, all armed with stones, with 
which they unmercifully pelt or “sock ” any 
poor bird they come across. Theother meaning 
of the word is “ to beat or to clout,” e.g., “ I'll 
fetch you a sock o’ the ear-hole.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


I have known “sock ” in this connexion all 
A and it is sometimes now used here. 
ll sock him,” “I'll give him bell-sock,” 

He got a good socking,” are common forms. 
I have known when lads were fighting their 
“siders” to call out, “Sock him!” “Sock 
him!” by which, [ believe, was meant, in ring 
phrase, to give an “upper cut.” A formidable 
fighter is called “a bell-socker.” “Sock” is 


common when speaking of “thrashings ” 
given and taken. ‘THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 
“To give one socks,” meaning “ to give one 
a good beating,” is in common use in East 
Anglia. And so is “ Pull up your socks,” for 
“make haste” and “ set to work.” ’. H. 
Marlesford. 


A stone in the heel of a sock or stocking is 
a well-known extempore life preserver or 
taker. THOMAS JEAKES. 

[To “sock” is to thrash soundly, as stated at the 
above reference ; the phrase is common slang, and 
used, we should say, everywhere. } 


“Docror” A CHRISTIAN NAME (9 8. iv. 
518).— At the Salford County Court, on 
7 December last, Doctor Frank Holt, of Har- 
purhey, sought to recover 12s. 6d. for a bottle 
of nerve tonic supplied to the defendant, Mr. 
J. B. Foden, a member of the Salford Borough 
Council. Plaintitf said the defendant ordered 
half a gallon of his “ nerve tonic.” He sent the 
tonic, but when he applied for payment 
the defendant threatened to kick him out of 
the house. ‘The defendant’s version was that, 
when going on the Exchange one day, plain- 
tiff, whom he did not know, accosted bim by 
name and said he was Dr. Holt, of yet wea 
on a visit to Manchester with his celebratec 
nerve tonic. Defendant replied that he did 
not want any tonic ; but plaintiff insisted on 
sending him some, and he wrote to plaintiff 
telling him that it was lying there at his risk. 
He had had the tonic analyzed, and handed 
the result of the analysis to Judge Parry, 
who said it appeared from the analysis that 
the tonic contained 98 per cent. of water, and 
the analyst put the value of the mixture 
down at a penny per gallon. Continuing, 
the judge said that the plaintiff would 
have to satisfy him that he was not 
trying to obtain money by false pretences. 
Why, he asked, do you call yourself 
“Dr.” ? Have you any degree! The 
plaintiff : I have no degree ; I was christened 
“Doctor.” In giving judgment his Honour 
said the plaintiff described himself as 
“ Doctor,” and had said he was christened 
“ Doctor,” but he put it in a manner that was 
unfair to the public, because it suggested 
to them that he was a Doctor of Medicine 
when he was nothing of the sort. Of course 
he had as perfect a right as any one else to 
sell nervine tonic, but he must sell it fairly. 
He gave judgment for the defendant with 
costs on the middle scale. Plaintiff's parents 
must have been endowed with remarkable 
foresight to have christened their son Doctor. 
Possibly the nerve tonic formula was a family 
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heirloom ; but in any case their christening 
scheme suggests a feasible mannerof upsetting 
social distinctions, for the titles of “Sir,” 
“Marquis of,” “Lady,” “Judge,” or even 
“Lord Justice,” might be selected without 
infringing any known statute. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


There was a Doctor David Dickenson who 
kept the Waterloo Hotel in Burnley in 1896. 
I noticed while in that town the use of Ad- 
miral, General, Major, and Squire as Christian 
names. J. Hamsiey Rowe. 


BROTHERS BEARING THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
Name (9% S. i. 446; ii. 51, 217, 276, 535; iii. 
34, 438 ; iv. 74).—Mr. James Gairdner, in his 
introduction to ‘The Paston Letters,’ says 
that John Paston, son of the justice of the 
Common Pleas, temp. Henry VI., “ had a con- 
siderable family, of whom the two eldest sons, 
strange to say, both bore the same Christian 
name as their father. They were also both 
of them soldiers, and each in his time at- 
tained the dignity of knighthood.” 

L. MAWDESLEY. 


The following is perhaps the most remark- 
able case in England. The sixth Earl Fitz- 
william had eight sons all named William, 
seven of whom had second or third names 
also, by way of necessary distinction. “ Wil- 
liam, son oF William,” has been perpetuated 
for many generations. A. H. 


On p. 45 of a charming book entitled 
“Quelques Légendes Poétiques du Pays de 
Soule, par Jean de Jaurgain,” printed at 
Ligugé (Vienne) in 1899 we are told, “Il 
ressort done des conditions de ce retour de 
dot que Pierre d'Lrigarai mourut le jour méme 
ot il avait épousé Gabrielle. Ses deux fréres 
se nommaient Pierre, comme lui.” 

PALAMEDES. 


MARRIAGE AND Baptism SUPERSTITIONS 
(9 8. iv. 518).—There is a basis for the usage 
of bringing babies to be baptized in the 
church where the parents were married, 
which is quite apart from any superstition, 
but which is worth noting, the more so as it 
applies usually only to the firstborn. The 
mother would go to her parents’ house in 
order to be under the care of her own mother 
in the first confinement. Thus it happens 
that the baptism of the eldest child of a 
family will often have to be sought for in the 
church where its mother was married, even 
when the baptisms of the subsequent children 
are to be found in the parish where their 
parents resided. My attention was called to 
this usage by a correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
when he was showing me some registers a 


rear ago, and I have since found many 
instances of it. A. 


Women folks—especially those of country 
places —- certainly used to consider their 
married life would be “full of luck” if they 
were married at the church where they were 
baptized. My mother often spoke of this as 
being a common belief when she was a girl, 
and she was a “’98” woman. With men it 
did not signify much, but women ought to be 
married, if possible, in the church in which 
they were baptized. There were no railways 
and other things to take young people from 
Derbyshire villages into towns in those days. 

RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


“Sorr as a Toad” (9% §., iv. 
popular antipathy to the toad is well illus- 
trated in the story of the rustic who, finding 
one in his path, smashed it with his spad 
saying as he did so, “Thou varmint! I'l 
larn thee to be a to-ad.” This is said to have 
occurred in this neighbourhood. The word 
toady, however, implies no dislike of the 
creature ; it is merely a corruption of toad- 
eater. Does Mr. Ratciirre know the pudding 
called “toad-in-a-hole,” which used to be a 
favourite dish in farmhouses in Nottingham- 
shire? It is, if I remember rightly, a batter- 
pudding with a hole in the middle containing 
meat, beef by preference. Cc. C. B. 

Epworth. 

[The rustic’s remark and the pudding “‘ toad-in- 
the-hole” are both widespread. ] 


I entirely agree with Mr. Ratctirre in his 
statement that toads are capable of appre- 
ciating kindness. I have one or two in my 
garden here, and as we invariably treat them 
with kindness, they seem to be quite fearless, 
and have occasionally even visited the 
kitchen. I may mention that I have several 
times noticed that whistling affects them 
strangely, and from this I judge that in some 
small degree they possess a musical ear. As 
a boy I remember being assured by a farm- 
hand that toads spat fire if teased. I have 
often since found this idea rampant amongst 
children. I have not heard the expression 
“a soft toad” or “a silly toad” here, but “a 
dirty toad” and “a nasty toad” are in 
common use. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Tuomas Brooks (9 iv. 478).—An 
account of Thomas Brooks, with a list of his 
works, appears in Calamy’s ‘Abridgment’ 
and in Palmer’s ‘ Nonconformist’s Memorial, 
1802, i. 250-53; also in the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart’s collective edition of Brooks's com- 
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plete works (6 vols.), published in Nichol’s 
‘Puritan Divines.” See ‘N. & Q.,’3™ §. iv 
228 ; 4 S, vii. 342, 417. 
Evera..p Home CoLemMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


DELAVAL (9 §. iv. 417, 486).—Mr. Prrman 
will find accounts of the battles of Plassey 
and Biderra in Orme’s ‘History of Hindo- 
stan,’ vol. ii.; Stubbs’s ‘History of the Bengal 
Artillery,’ vol. i.; and in Capt. Arthur 
Broome’s ‘Rise and Progress of the Bengal 
Army.’ Malcolm's ‘ Life of Clive’ also gives 
accounts of both battles. 

Duncan Pitcuer, Col. 

Gwalior Residency, Central India. 


Robert and Henry Delaval were the sons of 
Capt. Francis Blake-Delaval, R.N., M.P., of 
Seaton Delaval, co. Northumberland, by 
Rhoda Apreece his wife. Mr. Cole, in his 
‘History of Doddington,’ gives a very full 
account of the family, and on p. 132 states :— 

“In 1758 we read in a Newcastle paper ‘that 
Captain Robert Delaval sailed from Shields with a 
number of recruits he had enlisted for the Honor- 
able East India Company.’ According to the 
statement of his sister, Lady Mexborough, he lost 
his life at the capture of Quebec, in Sept., 1759. 
This is so far confirmed by the fact that his will, 
dated at his brother John’s house, King’s Square 
Court, Soho, 11 May, 1758, was proved by his said 
brother John Hussey-Delaval, as sole executor, 
’ enry, an officer, was killed in 
battle in the East Indies He was recruiting 
soldiers at Bellingham in 1755, and was a Captain 
in the 73rd Regiment from 1757 to 1762. His por- 
trait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, representing him 
half-length in a cuirass, is now at Ford Castle, and 
has been engraved.” 

V. L. 


“ PotpER”: “ LoopHOLE” (9 S. iv. 347, 426). 
—Judging by the nature of the locality of 
the three Polders on the banks of the Forth, 
=, might perfectly well mean marshy 

nd, the locality indeed being Flanders Moss. 
There is a hamlet called Polders in Kent, and 
a description of its locale might be of service. 

Water M. Granam Easton. 


Brownine’s ‘Luria’ §. iv. 516).— 
When Luria declined to open Braccio’s 
intercepted letter, Tiburzio instantly ex- 
apes his appreciation of his magnanimit 
ns to be allowed to grasp his hand. 

en, he added, “If you fall, beside, the 
better” ; that is, there is a further reason for 
gan of your attitude, for should you fall 
when we encounter each other, as no doubt 
we shall do, in the forefront of the battle, 
then I shall be in a position to state and 
uphold your manly and vee pon resolu- 
tion. You commend yourself to me by your 
present decision, and, besides, should you 


fall, I shall be strengthened by what has 
now passed to stand forward in your interest. 
Read thus, the passage is quite intelligible :— 
Your hand! 

I lead the vanguard.—If you fall, beside, 

The better: I am left to speak ! 
Sometimes ambiguity is caused by the use of 
“ beside” when desides might be more explicit 
and definite. Dr. Spence’s proposed emenda- 
tion would make a very good text, and one 
not foreign to Browning’s method ; but as 
the passage is the same in all the editions of 
the poem, and as it is susceptible of a reason- 
able and convincing interpretation, there 
would appear to be no necessity for the 
alteration. THomas Bayne. 


The only word that requires explanation 
is the word “beside.” This I take to be a 
dramatic indication of an unspoken thought 
of Tiburzio’s. I should write his thought 
at large thus: “Give me your hand! It 
would have been good to have had you for a 
comrade, but it is something to have so noble 
a foe. Beside, if you fall it will be better 
that you were matched with a kindred 
spirit: I shall be there to speak for you. My 
duty required me to win you to our side if it 
were possible ; but I am not sorry to have 
failed, for you will look gallantly found dead 
with that unopened letter in your ww 


“Howk” (9 §. iv. 308, 385).—See ‘New 


English Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘ Holk.’ Q. V 


The following passage from the Hy ye 4 
the scene of which is su to be the 
ruins of St. Ruth, near Arbroath, in Forfar- 
shire, may prove illustrative :— 

**Tt ’s travell’d earth that,’ said Edie, ‘it howks 
sae eithly ;—I ken it weel, for ance I wrought a 
simmer wi’ auld Will Winnet, the bedral, and 
howkit maur graves than anein my day; but I left 
him in winter, for it was unco cald wark ; and then 
it cam a green Yule, and the folk died thick and 
fast—for ye ken a green Yule makes a fat kirk- 
yard.’ ”—Chap. xxiii. 

The meaning of “howk” is, of course, to 
dig. Halliwell in his ‘ Dictionary’ gives the 
meaning as “to dig, to my North.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Breepinc ImacE IN Curist CHURCH, 
(9 S. iv. 127, 311, 407, 527).—Your 
correspondent regards Robert Ware as “an 
honourable and valuable historical com- 

iler.” I, on the other hand, have no 
hesitation in expressing the opinion that the 
bleeding-image story and much else that he 
gave to the world arespurious documents. I 
agree with the late Rev. T. E. Bridgett in 
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thinking that these things formed “a part of 
the Titus Oates movement.” The fact that 
Strype, Lingard, and many other con- 
scientious writers have been misled by them 
is to be deplored, but is not surprising. 
Persons who study history in a profitable 
manner do so with the sole object of arriving 
at truth; they are, however, no more pro- | 
tected from the wiles of the forger than | 
other people. We may smile, but we do not | 
seriously blame those who, on their first) 
appearance, accepted as genuine relics of the | 

st Macpherson’s ‘ Ossian,’ Chatterton’s | 

Rowley,’ or Ireland’s ‘Shakespeare.’ 

To discuss these Ware documents on their 
merits would require many pages, and must 
of necessity lead the writer to dwell on 
matters unfit for the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Therefore, in case | have anything further to 
say on the subject, as — may have, | 
those who desire to follow the controversy | 
will have to look elsewhere 

Epwarp Peacock, | 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Tue Corns or THE Forum iv. 
513).—This note well illustrates the facilis | 
descensus of money values. The solidus or solid | 
coin, not plated, is the French sou. Is it not | 
also our shilling? Further, is not the shilling | 
a true representative of the A.S. silver penny, | 
value 10d., twenty such pennies making a 
“pound Scots”? Here the survival of the 
word “ pound ” equates the Roman aureus, our 
pound sterling. A. H 


“Memorize” (9 §S. iv. 438).—From in- 

uiries made here and in Edinburgh this 
Americanism does not seem to be in use 
yet, but it will probably find quarters soon, as 
Americanisms are sont assimilated by the 
ordinary Scotch, although they look con- 
temptuously when a native “puts on his 
English.” The phrase “That takes the 
cake” is in every-day use and has developed 
some local forms, such as “ That 
cops the cookie,” “That taks the bannick.” 
I suppose the abuse of “awful” came ori- 
sinally from Americans ; for this alone they 
deserve some mild kind of plague in addition 
to the “awful” one. A. F. H. 

Perth. 


“Mays” (9 S. iv. 147, 233).—The patronal 
JSéte of Chateauneuf coincides with May Day, 
and is always spoken of as “Le Mai.” It is, 
or used to be, celebrated with dancing on 


“La Chaume,” a grassy avenue continuing 
the high street into the coppice woods of 
M. le Comte de Vogiié, the owner of the 
semi-ruinous castle, whose own chdteau is at 


Commarin ; and in the evening, or in case of 
wet, in “la Salle du Chateau,” or great hall 
of the castle. I remember some forty or 
forty-two years ago a cherry bough in 
blossom being plucked for the Gueen of the 
May. My mother used to tell me that it was 
the custom for the young men to place may 
boughs in the windows of their sweethearts. 
She used to speak also of a song being sung 
called, I think, ‘La Raie d’Amour.’ In this 
a “laurel tree” is mentioned. She told me 
also that when her mother was married the 
then Comte de Vogiié presented her with a 
crimson sash and a wreath of myrtle. 
THomas J. JEAKEs. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


“Hoon arr” (9% 8. iv. 517).—This signifies 
“hold off” or “delay.” Jamieson gives the 
same verb under the form une, and inter- 
prets it as meaning in Ayrshire “to stop, 
not to go on,” and in Clydesdale “ to loiter.” 
The sb. hune, in the phrase “ withoutin hune,” 
equivalent to “without delay,” is quoted by 
Jamieson from Dunbar; and the form hone 
occurs in Gavin Douglas’s translation of 
‘ Mneid,’ vii. 430. Prof. Saintsbury, in his 
‘Short History of English Literature,’ p. 191, 
risks the assertion that Douglas “does not 
embroider on his text”; but this view seems 
remarkable for its courage rather than for 
its accuracy. Let us see how the matter 


| stands here, | mage sm. that Douglas’s gra- 


tuitous but hone denotes “without delay.” 
Alecto, in disguise of Calybe, thus addresses 
Turnus :— 
Quare age, et armari pubem portisque moveri 
Letus in arma para: et Phrygios, qui flumine 
pulchro 
Consedere, duces, pictasque exure carinas : 
Ceelestum vis magna jubet. 
As given by Douglas this passage stands 
thus :— 
Haue done therfor, assembill this cuntre, 
Addres thi fensable men in thair array, 
Enarmyt glaidly move and hald jour way 
Towart the portis or havynnis of the see, 
And set apoun j3onne same Troiane menje ; 
Drive thair cheftanis of this land, but hone, 
Thair pantit carvellis birne: so to be done 
The gret power of hevinlye goddis devyne 
Commandit hes, decret, and determyne. 
See Small’s ‘Works of Gavin Douglas,’ 
iii. 111; and ep. with Auvis=lingers in same 
work, iv. 111, and Auvit ini. 92. See also ‘ Hoo’ 
and ‘ Hove’ in Jamieson. Tuomas Bayne. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF ENGLISH AMBASSADORS 
TO France (9 v. 7).— Viscount Scudamore 
was ambassador at Paris 1635-9, and _per- 
haps for a longer period. Some of his 
un published correspondence will be found in 
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the Additional MSS. for 1897 at the British 
Museum. In relation to this subject I ask, 
Is there any published list of the English 
ambassadors, envoys, &c., to foreign courts 
rior to A.D. 1700? I know of none. Such a 
ist (say, in Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities’ in a 
future edition) would be of very great use. 
C. Mason. 
29, Emperor’s Gate, 8. W. 


‘PICKWICKIAN Stupres’ §. iv. 492, 525 ; 
y. 10).—The colour of the turban is not an 
important point. I was aware of the slender 
authority for “blue”; but Dickens was re- 
sponsible for the later colour, and in such a 
case the author’s second thoughts are more 
acceptable. Surely we have grown out of 
talking about the few slips—“Sun Court,” 
and the rest of the hackneyed list—in the 
original edition. I certainly never ventured 
to “explain that Sam Weller was called one 
of Frederick William’s big grenadiers.” I 
leave an explanation of that kind to Hrppo- 
CLIDES and to Mr. Fitzgerald, of whom it is 
quite worthy. Since it seems to be necessary 
to return to preliminaries, | may mention 
that “ Prooshan Blue” occurs in chap. xxxiii.; 
and that it did not refer to Sam, but to his 
father. Every idea we have of old Weller, 


including Dickens’s description, only tends to 
prove how applicable a simple explanation | 
would be. England had acquired, through | 
troublesome experience, some knowledge of | 


Frederick William’s recruiting methods. It | 

should not be possible to mix the sayings of | 

Sam with those of his father. They are quite 

separate ; but Hrprocirpes in his note shows 

how easily they may be confounded for pur- 

poses of “ correction.” GErorGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


“Borer” (9 §. v. 3).—May I direct Sir 
Hersert MAXWELL’s attention to the articles 
‘ Bower,’ sb. 7, and ‘ Bowing,’ sb., in the ‘New 
English Dictionary’? He will there find the 
real origin of the words to which he refers, 
as well as evidence of the fact that they occur 
in Jamieson. 


SraTvuE IN Bercen, Norway (9 iv. 514). 
—The statue as to which Mr. Pickrorp in- 
uires is that of a member of a well-known 

mily of Bergen which still exists, and is 
represented at present—or was a few years 
since—-by a distinguished architect of the 
name. The statue is probably that of Wilhelm 
Frimann Karen Christie, born in 1778, died 
in 1849, who was president of the Storthing, 
and as such was very popular. His name 
was some years since well known to tourists 


in Norway from that of the steamboat Presi- 


dent Christie, which plied between Bergen 
and (I think) Hull. The family springs from 
Andrew Christie, born at Montrose in 1620, 
who died at Bergen in 1694, and several of 
whose descendants were men of distinction, 
especially his great-great-grandson, the presi- 
dent aforesaid. JOHN CREE. 


The “Christie” referred to by Mr. Prcx- 
ForD is, no doubt, “Stiftamund Christie,” 
as he is called in Norway. He was born 
in 1778, and was the president of the 
first Norwegian Storthing, which negotiated 
with Sweden the constitution of Eidsvold 
passed in 1814. T. P. ARMsTRONG. 


A Pasquit (9 §. vy. 5).—Please to correct 
an error in my note on the above subject. 
The pamphlet in question, printed in 1533, 
like those earlier pasquinades printed 1512- 
1526, and described by Brunet, belongs, of 
course, not to the fifteenth, but to the six- 
teenth century, unless the fifteenth century 
were understood to be identical with the 
Italian “Cinquecento,” or the period from 
1501 to 1600. 1. Kress. 


“THé Beurré” (9 §. v. 9).—In Huce’s 
‘Travels in Tartary,’ &c., there is frequent 
mention of “buttered tea” as a common 
beverage in Tibet. I know this book only in 
Hazlitt’s translation (London, oftice of the 
“Tilustrated London Library,” 2 vols., n.d.), 
but I presume that thé beurré must be the 
pas of “ buttered tea,” 7. ¢., tea with butter 
in it (vol. i. pp. 39, 49). Possibly M. Auzias- 
Turenne reasons thus: The Tibetans and the 
English are barbarous tea-drinking nations ; 
the Tibetans put butter in their tea ; there- 
fore, so do the English. 8S. G. Hamivron. 


Tue Caurcu at Curncrorp (9 §, iv. 
537).— While staying at Buckhurst Hill in the 
autumn of 1898 I was conducted to this old 
church, as one of the sights of the neighbour- 
hood, but could obtain no local information 
relating to it. I have no access to any works 
on Essex, and if the matter has not already 
been treated of in ‘N. & Q.,’ in which case a 
—— would perhaps — take up valu- 
able space, I shall feel obliged for some 
particulars as to the history of the edifice. 
At what date was it erected ! 

8. A. D’Arcy, L.R.C.P. and 8.1 


Rosslea, Clones, co. Fermanagh. 


James Cox’s Museum (9 S. ii. 7, 78; iv. 
275, 337; v. 17).—Mr. Joun HEBB ve I am 
mistaken in thinking that Wigley’s Room in 
Spring Gardens stood on the site now occu- 
pied by the offices of the London County 
Council, offices of which, by the way, Mr, 
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Hess himself was long one of the greatest 
ornaments. I confess never to have dreamt 
that so ambitious and aggressive a body as 
the Council in question would be content 
with a site so small as that of Wigley’s Rooms, 
and I do not contest the statement that the 
multitudinous officials who look after every- 
body’s business there are partly accommodated 
on the site of Berkeley eae Nevertheless, 
as an authority, I prefer the contemporary 
woodcut to which I alluded to the Hon. 
Grantley T. Berkeley’s rickety recollections, 
as set forth in the ‘ Life’ named ad Hess. 


TRAVELLERS InN Savoy (9 S. iv. 
537).—Many English works relating to Savoy 
are mentioned in the ‘ Bibliographie Nationale 
Suisse’ (fascicule ‘ Récits de Voyages’), 
coneies by A. Woeber, and published by 
K. J. Wyss at Berne, 1899, a considerable 
contribution to the bibliography of travel in 
Switzerland and neighbouring countries. The 
Catalogue of the Library of the Alpine Club 
(23, Savile Row, London, W.) might also be 
consulted. H. C. 


The ‘Saggio di una Bibliografia Ragionata 
dei Viaggi e delle Descrizioni d’ Italia e dei 
Costumi Italiani in Lingue Straniere,’ ap- 
pended to Prof. D’Ancona’s edition of Mon- 
taigne’s journal of his travels in Italy 
(published at Citta di Castello), might be con- 
sulted. It, however, only contains books 
before 1815. The edition of D’Ancona’s book 
which I have is that of 1889, but a second 
edition has been published. R—y. 


(9 §. v. 9).—I 
strongly suspect that there is a regular 
muddle as to this supposed use. Surely the 
word referred to is the perfectly common 
word often pronounced nearly as wetchud, 
though it really should be wet-shod, i. ¢., wet 
in the feet, well known in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. In Shropshire it is wetchet, and 
in Oxfordshire watcherd. Wet-shod occurs in 
‘Piers Plowman,’ C. xxi. 1; and dry-shod is 
in our Bibles, Isaiah xi. 15. 

Water W. 


This is apparently a form of wet-shod—wet 
in the feet, which is very common all over 
the Midland counties as wetched. <A child 
paddling about in boggy places will say, “It 
won't hurt me, I’ve got good boots on; I 
shan’t get wetched.” C. C. B. 


OF QuoTaTIons WANTED §. iv. 
499).— 
His time a moment, and a point his space. 
Pope, ‘ Essay on Man,’ Epistle 1. line 72. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Complete Works of John Gower. Edited by 
G. C. Macaulay, M.A.—Vol. I. The French Works. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Noruine was further from our expectations than a 

complete edition of the works of John Gower— 

**Moral” Gower, as he is called by Chaucer; 

* Ancient” Gower, as he is styled by Shakespeare. 

So well known are the shortcomings of the only 

available edition of the ‘Confessio Amantis’ that 

we were prepared for the appearance of an autho- 
ritative text. Such alone was, indeed, meditated by 

Mr. Macaulay when hefirst approached the Delegates 

of the Oxford University Press. To them is due 

the extension of the scheme by which we are to 
receive, in four volumes, the entire works, in Eng- 
lish, French, and Latin, of the grave and worthy, 
if not too plenarily leaped, poet whose remains 
repose in the chapel of St. John the Baptist in the 
north aisle of the nave of the church of St. Mary 
Overies. That such an edition is now in course 
of publication adds one more to the claims 
on our gratitude of that noble and spirited 
corporation the Oxford University Press, to 
which philology, history, and other branches of 
scholarship are under equal obligation. In the 
monument to Gower in St. Mary Overies the effigies 
of the poet has the head resting upon three works— 
the ‘Speculum Meditantis,’ the ‘Vox Clamantis,’ 
and the ‘Confessio Amantis.’ Of these works the 

last, which was printed by Caxton, and in b 

Berthelet, is well known. ‘ Vox Clamantis,’ whic 

treats of the servile insurrection in Kent, is a Latin 

elegiacal poem in seven books, in which Gower 
describes himself as “‘ senex et cecus.” It was 
printed in 1850 by H. O. Coxe for the Roxburghe 
lub from the fine MS. in the library of All Souls’ 

College, Oxford. The ‘ Speculum Meditantis,’ mean- 

while, has long m regarded as lost. Gower’s 

latest biographer, Mr. Sidney Lee, declares, so late 
as 1890, that it “‘ has disappeared and left no trace.” 

This work, ! called ‘Speculum Hominis,’ 

Mr. Macaulay has recognized in the ‘ Mirour de 

l’'Omme,’ upon which he came during his researches 

among the Cambridge MSS. That he is right in 
his judgment that the two works are the same 
there is no reason to doubt, and no controversy on 

the point is to be expected. This recovery of a 

mislaid treasure of literature—for such, in a sense, 

the book is—is a subject of congratulation. Not 
quite perfect is the MS., five opening leaves, com- 
prising, it is supposed, 564 lines, having been cut 
out. A few leaves are also wanting from the end, and 
there are other shortcomings. These deficiencies 
are to be deplored, though the reader who misses a 
few buntvel lines from a poem extending to some 
thirty thousand may be congratulated upon his 
appetite. Now that the title under which the book 
appeared is known it is possible that other MSS., 
filling up the /acuna, may be traced. “ Mirrors” 
were common in medizval literature: see the 
* Miroir de lame,’ the ‘Mirouer de lame Pecheresse,’ 
the ‘ Mirouer des F Vert .’ the ‘ Miroir 
du Temps,’ and many others before we come to our 
own ‘ Mirour for Magistrates.’ The work isa species 
of religious allegory concerning Sin and its offspring, 
the influence of these latter upon various classes of 
human beings, and the manner in which man is to 


be reconciled to his Maker. Mr. Macaulay: fails, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ai perently, to perceive how closely the origins of 

in and Death resemble those assigned them by 
Milton. Sin ——— springs ready born from the 
“ deble,” or devil, and is by him indoctrinated “ de 
sa plus tricherousse guile.” With her he took such 
joy in secret as resulted in the birth of Death, by 
hen, again, she was the mother of Pride, Envy, 
Avarice, Anger, Sloth, Gluttony, and Lechery. It 1s 
difficult to believe that Milton was not acquainted 
with the work of his predecessor, though it is, of 
course, possible that the same source supplied both. 
The pictures of the daughters and grandchildren of 
Sin recall to some extent the method of Spenser. 
Anticipations of Milton are to be found, Il. 10730-50, 
where Gower speaks of the “Griffoun” and the 
“ Arimaspi{an],” and elsewhere. That the ‘ Mirour 
de 'Omme’ will repay sustained perusal we dare 
not say. A glance through it, accompanied by a 
study of such passages as arrest attention, is, 
however, a not unpleasant task. It is otherwise 
with the ‘Cinkante Balades,’ which follow, and 
are taken from the MS. at Trentham Hall. These 
repay serious attention. Warton doubts whether 
French poets of the time, circa 1350, are responsible 
for anything superior. Mr. Macaulay would assign 
them a decidedly later date. A large and service- 
able glossary facilitates the reading of these poems, 
which also have been printed for the Roxburghe 
Club. Philologically the entire work is of exceeding 
interest. One is struck by the large number of 
French words used precisely as they are in modern 
English—e.g., carpenter, claret, draper, noise, treacle, 
truant, &c. Mr. Macaulay’s task is, so far as we 
are able to judge, admirably executed, and his com- 
ments and notes have great value. It will add to 
the attractions of the book for our readers when we 
say that in appearance it is similar to the ‘Chaucer’ 
of Prof. Skeat, and in intention it is complementary. 


The Early Married Life of Maria Josepha, Lady 
Stanley. With Extracts from Sir John Stanley’s 
* Preterita.’ Edited by Jane H. Adeane. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 
‘Tue GrrtHoop oF MARIA JosEPHA HoLkoyp, 
Lapy STaNLEY OF ALDERLEY,’ edited by her grand- 
child Jane H. Adeane, drew attention to a pleasant 
and attractive individuality. hree years after 
its appearance it has been followed by what 
may be regarded as a companion volume or supple- 
ment, which is in no respect inferior in value or 
interest. The daughter of John Baker Holroyd, 
the first Earl of Sheffield, the friend of Gibbon, 
Maria Josepha married, 11 October, 1796, John 
Thomas Stanley, of Alderley Park, Cheshire, who, 
on the death of his father, became Sir John Stanley, 
and was ultimately created the first Lord Stanley 
of Alderley. We know that she was a brunette, 
and, on the authority of Gibbon, that she was “an 
accomplished and elegant young woman” and “a 
pure diamond,” with some asperities that might 
with advantage be softened. She appears to have 
been a loyal and, in the main, an excellent wife, 
who discharged worthily her duties, including those 
of maternity, made her husband fairly happy, and 
assisted in Le advancement. Her correspondence 
with her relatives and intimate associates is prin- 
cipally domestic, but furnishes occasional glimpses 
into a world of literature and art. Gibbon’s name 
naturally presents itself in the course of the volume, 
and there are references also to Cowper, the poet, 
and Hannah More, who seems to have been regarded 
asa person of very great importance. Sidelight is 


also thrown upon the stage—upon Mrs. Nesbit 
Betty (the Infant Roscius), Mrs. Siddons, an 
Edmund Kean. Some of the opinions expressed 
are a little startling, but are useful, if only as 


a corrective for those who have listened to a 
chorus of unmixed eulogy. Here is a sufficient] 
pregnant paragraph, administering castigation all 


round, which we quote in full. It is dated 6 May 
[1816]: “ I was much disappointed with Miss O'Neill 
in ‘The Grecian Daughter.’ She wants expression 
of countenance sadly for such characters, and I 
remembered Mrs. Siddons too well—in—Fiddle- 
stick !—it was not Miss O'Neill, but Kean I have to 
talk about. Euphrasia’s failings have been recorded : 
but it is ditto for him. Kemble acts and looks 
Penruddock in a much superior manner, and Kean’s 
shocking voice and mean appearance are horrible 
defects, and the rest of the actors are so bad that 
altogether I was tired of the performance. Lucy 
was much interested in watching Lord Byron’s 
countenance and envying the lady who sat next 
him every time he spoke to her, and the lady, 
whoever she was (not Lady B.), laughed a great 
deal and proved Conrad was not in a gloomy fit.” 
It may oo those unfamiliar with the stage in the 
time of the Georges to say that Euphrasia is the 
heroine of ‘ The Grecian Daughter’ and Penruddock 
the hero of ‘The Wheel of Fortune,’ a part played 
by Kemble three days previously, 3 May, 1816. 
Many pleasant references are made to Miss Cathe- 
rine Maria Fanshawe, the poetess. With regard to 
the famous enigma on the letter H, which was 
attributed to Lord Byron, and is quoted, p. 406, in 
this volume, we have the following explicit state- 
ment, setting the matter at rest: ‘* Apropos of 
Venice and of my Lord Byron and of the letter H, 
I do give it under my hand and seal this 12th day 
of February, 1819, that to the best of my belief the 
enigma of the letter H was composed, not by the 
Right Honble. George Lord Byron, but by me 
(signed) Cath. Maria Fanshawe.” An interesting 
conversation between Mr. Davenport and Napoleon 
Bonaparte at Elba is given pp. 347-53. An epigram 
on Napoleon, sent by Theresa Villiers, is amusing, 
but obvious: “‘Somebody wrote on an inn window 
‘Tutti questi Francesi sono Ladri, sono Ladri,’ to 
which another person added underneath: ‘Non 
tutti, non tutti, Buona-parte, Buona-parte.’” A 
curious, if familiar light on manners in 1803 is 
furnished by Lady Stanley, who tells of a serious 
and dangerous fall of her husband. She continues: 
** A most severe headache followed next day, though 
he saved himself at dinner as much as pesaliiie 
All his guests, however, were as drunk as ever I 
had the pleasure of seeing anybody.” How the a// 
is to be taken we know not. The guests, twenty- 
six in number, included Lord and Lady Bulkeley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Glegg, Mr. and Mrs. Atherton, Mr. 
Bell, the curate, and others. Lord Stanley’s 
* Preterita,’ as he called them—half a centu 
before Mr. Ruskin used the term—are very read- 
able. A number of family portraits, admirably 
reproduced, add greatly to the attractions of a 
delightful volume. 


By Moor and Fell : Landsca, 
West Yorkshire. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Or those West Riding dales which enshrine the 

upper waters of the Aire and the Wharfe Mr. 

Sutcliffe has constituted himself the historian and 

the painter. Among his qualifications for his self- 
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imposed task are intimate knowledge and warm 
pad In his ‘ Ricroft of Withens’—a work 
which disappoints only in recalling too soeney 
* Lorna Doone’—and doubtless in other works whic 
we have not read, he has given a picturesque and 
an animated account _ country 

ingley and Skipton and its denizens. is preset 
Bingley ane with Haworth and the Bronté's, 
and deals largely with Skipton and the Cliffords, 
constitutes delightful reading. Mr. Sutcliffe has, 
indeed, great descriptive ability, and brings vividly 
before us the scenes and characters he exhibits, 
a task in which he is aided by Mr. George Hering, 
whose illustrations add to the charm of the volume. 
We like Mr. Sutcliffe better, on the whole, when 
he deals with scenery than with incident, some of 
his pictures of heroic deeds striking us as a little 
too set. As arule his diction is pleasing. We are 
but half satisfied with his use, more than once, of 
“profligate” for prodigal. Whencesoever derived 
(itis not West Riding), the “‘ theftuous foot of time 
is a vile phrase. We do not like “ antiquarians, as 
a substantive, for anfiquaries (see p. 251). A word 
such as “dependable” is unpardonable while we 
have trustworthy ; and we cannot easily overlook a 
Shakespearian misquotation such as appears p. 296, 
‘* My horse, my horse! My kingdom for a horse ! 
These are, however, but unimportant matters. 
Mr. Sutcliffe has written a book with something 
of the bracing character of his native hills. Some 
things in his pages are quite new to - and the 
story of the second White Doe of Rylstone is 
prettily told and very moving. 


University Magazines and their Makers. By H. C. 
Marillier. (Privately printed.) ; 
Mr. Mariuier has enriched the privately printed 
opuscula of the Sette of Odd Volumes, many of 
which are already counted as rarities, with a little 
work of much interest. He has issued, in a strictly 
limited edition, a bibliography of university maga- 
zines. The number of these is much larger than 
we thought, and the list, though it does not pretend 
to completeness, is very long. To add to the value 
of the book he includes in it admirably executed 
facsimiles of frontispieces, covers, and other features 
of interest. Among these are the frontispiece to 
the Student, afterwards known as the Oxford and 
Cambridge Miscellany, Oxford, 1750; Hogarth’s 
frontispiece to Jerre Filius, Oxford, 172! ; the 
cover to Momus, Cambridge, 1868 ; that to 
the Oxford Magazine, which is still in existence ; 
those, again, to the /six (with a fine view of “the 
High”), the Cambridge Review, the ( ‘ambridye 
A.B.C., and the Granta. Full information is sup- 
plied as to the writers in the various periodicals, 
existent or passed away. The work is admirably 
done, and will warmly commend itself to the mem- 
bers of both universities. It is tantalizing our 
readers to recommend a work that can only be 
obtained by private interest or favour. We counsel, 
however, such of them as_ have influence with 
members of the Sette to use it, even at the risk of 
becoming nuisances. 


Mr. Henry Frowpe has sent us two charmin 
minute copies of Walton’s Compleat <A ngler. 
quarter of an ordinary sheet of note-paper suffices to 
cover both these tiny books laid side by side ; yet, 
by the aid of the well-known india paper, readable 


Tue Rev. J. Bowsteap Witson, F.S.A., writes : 
In a recent number of ‘N. & Q.’ my friend the 
Rev. W. M. Kingsmill was mentioned as one of the 
four surviving contributors to the first issue of 
*N. & Q. The following notice will show you that 
he, too, has joined the majority: ‘January 13, at 
Tibberton Vicarage, the Rev. William Major Kings- 
mill, M.A., for thirty-five years Rector of Bredicot 
and Vicar of Tibberton, within ten days of com- 
pleting his seventy-fifth year.’ ” 


A NkrwW and amended edition of Prof. A. Campbell 
Fraser’s ‘ Life and Works of Bishop Berkeley,’ 
originally issued in 1871, is now in reparation, and 
will probably be ready for publication by the 
Clarendon Press before the end of the present 
year. The ‘Works’ (including the posthumous 
writings, first published in 1871) will be arranged 
in chronological order, with additional material 
since discovered and with the dissertations and 
annotations carefully revised and to a great extent 
rewritten. The * Life’ will be curtailed. Prof. 
Campbell Fraser will be glad to receive any fresh 
biographical or bibliographical information, or 
corrections of errors in his first edition, and 
communications may be addressed to him at the 
University Press, Oxford. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in parentheses, | after the exact 
neading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to the second com- 
munication “‘ Duplicate.” 


Ecent (“ Instruction in the Rules of Poetry ”).— 
There is, so far as we know, no such work as you 
seek. Dr. Guest on ‘English Rhythm’ is erudite, 
but scarcely popular. 

H. Broveutoy.—The Shelley Society, founded 
by Mr. Furnivall, is now, we believe, defunct. 

A. F. C.—Many thanks. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post. 


£ 
For Twelve Months _.., ove ove wo 3 


print is secured, and the pretty bindings contain 
nearly 600 pages. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 
LIBRARY COPIES 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 
Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATR, 
ren 
6 | Longman’s 
3 0 | Macmillan's 
6 | National Keview 
0 


Nineteenth Century .. am 
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English Illustrated ese eco ooo 0 | Revue des Deux Monces 
Fortnightly Review ... 0 | Scribner's 
Harper's ... ooo ose 0 | Temple Bar 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 


The terms will be 1s, 6¢. per annum less to Subscribers living othe near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MaY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H SMITH & 8 O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Tues Chest 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 18, 19, 20,21, 22,and 23... 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol.6 ... ove oo ove 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 


2 vols. for 1892 ooo 
MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1889. Baited by Dr. “Waven. Contains Life’ Long Battle Won,’ by 
Garrett 


POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIBNCK, and ARTS. Vol for 1992... 
for 
fol. for 1894 . 
. for 1895 ... 
. for 1896 ... 
. for 1897 . 
. for 1898 . 
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QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1897, to April, 1898... 
———____ May to Uctober, 1898 oe 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge, 
Prospectus of Terms, &c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
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THE 


Demy 32mo, 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 

Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price | 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 

In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 
more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 
By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Alban’s, Birmingham, Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 6s.; fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 

EIGHT OTHER EDITIONS ARE PUBLISHED, 


the Course of the Christian Year. 


NOW READY. 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


Y ROUND. 


Essays, by the Author of ‘ The Daily Round.’ 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the 


Author of ‘ The Daily Round.’ 
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